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illustrative  at  once  of Sir  Austen's  fairness  and
courtesy.

When the first National Government was formed in
August, 1931, Sir Austen became First Lord of the
Admiralty, and was called upon to deal with the
mutiny at Invergordon. That tragic story has now
been told in full, and there is nothing whatever in it
which reflects the slightest discredit upon the then
First Lord. The episode was the logical sequel of a
series of blunders on the part of various people at the
Admiralty, and of these blunders the disruptive
elements took full advantage. Sir Austen is dead, and
the mutiny is now history; every circumstance of the
affair has been investigated, but no one has sought to
incriminate him. It was more than a little unfortunate
that his last term of office should have been marked
by an event of which no Englishman can read even
now without a feeling of shame, but it was his mis-
fortune, not his fault.

We are now on the threshold of the last years of
Sir Austen's life, when, like his father between 1886
and 1895, he exercised a control over the House of
Commons which he had hardly known when he was
its Leader. He owed this very largely to the fact that
he reserved himself for the House, which thus showed
its appreciation of his respect for Parliament. In
April, 1933,1 asked him to speak on the international
situation at the English Review Luncheon Club, of
which I was then chairman, but he reluctantly refused,
telling me that he thought he ought to reserve every-
thing he might have to say on foreign affairs for a
speech in the House of Commons. In that very
month, indeed, he had profoundly stirred "public